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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

September  1995  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  November  1,  1995,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

247 1-MT  Philip  Kieman,  76  Hillsmount  Crescent,  London,  Ontario,  Canada  N6K 
1V5  - (British  Counterfeits,  Tokens,  Jetons) 

2472  David  M.  Parker,  Route  Two,  Box  606,  Blountstown,  FL  32474-9732 

$ 3{c  9|c  $ 3fe 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Our  thanks  to  Krause  Publications  for  their  donation  of  the  1996  issue  of  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins , and  to  Gerry  King  and  Robert  Plemmons  for  their 
generous  donation  of  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

II.  Overseas  members  should  be  aware  that  postage  rates  for  mailing  books  from  the 
United  States  has  just  gone  through  the  roof.  It  will  almost  be  cheaper  to  buy  the 
book.  We  will  do  what  we  can  to  help  you  research,  or  copy  out,  and  mail  the 
information  back  in  a letter,  but  I am  afraid  that  the  postal  authorities  have  made  it 
almost  financially  impossible  to  send  books  via  international  mail.  This  applies 
equally  to  our  members  in  Canada.  If  you  must  have  a book,  I will  check  the  mailing 
costs,  and  let  you  know  what  they  are  before  I mail  it.  I realize  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  help  many  of  you  very  much  in  the  past,  but  it  now  appears  that  a 
financial  burden  has  been  added  to  uncertain  delivery,  and  for  this  we  are  extremely 
sorry.  We  would  very  much  like  you  all  to  have  full  access  to  your  Library. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

******************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  need  for  [iron]  ingots  probably  explains  the  diversity  of  "cwTency  bars"  that  have 
been  found  in  Iron  Age  Britain.  Upwards  of  1,500  of  these  have  been  unearthed, 
often  in  hoards.  They  vary  in  form,  but  the  commonest  are  sword-shaped,  spit-shaped 
or  plough-share  shaped,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  types  most  commonly  found 
in  hoards.  That  they  were  hoarded  suggests  that  they  had  a value  in  their  own  right 
A clue  to  their  dual  function  is  provided  by  Caesar  who  noted  that  iron  ingots  with 
a particular  weight  were  used  in  Britain  as  a substitute  for  money. 

(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain „ Lloyd 
Liang,  London,  1980,  p.45.) 
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ALUMINUM  TOKENS  USED  IN  OLIVE  GROVES 
during  the  late  Ottoman  period. 

By  Prof.  Tevfik  S.  Arda  and  Kenneth  MacKenzie 

Since  the  publication  by  Rifat  Kilar  of  his  first  volume  catalogue  of  tokens  in  1989 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  collector  interest  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere  of  tokens,  the 
use  of  which  were  widespread  in  the  late  Ottoman  and  early  republican  period,  due 
to  the  lack  of  small  change,  and  inflation  (over  1900%  at  the  end  of  the  War  in 
1918).  The  author  is  completing  his  second  volume,  but  tokens  with  Ottoman  legends 
in  the  Arabic  script  may  not  be  listed  until  his  third  volume  is  written. 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  publish  for  the  first  time  some  rare  tokens  found  recently 
which  were  issued  by  two  landowners  who  had  large  olive  groves  in  the  district 
center  of  Havran,  near  the  Gulf  of  Edremit  along  the  Aegean  Sea.  Sheltered  by 
Mound  Ida  (now  Kaz  Dagi)  the  area  has  a warm  climate,  as  a result  its  green  and 
fertile  landscape  is  dotted  with  tiny  villages  set  in  a sea  of  fruit  trees  and  olive 
groves.  The  center  is  in  the  province  of  Balikesir  known  for  its  thriving  olive  oil 
industry. 


Province  of  Balikesir,  showing  HAVRAN  one  of  the 
District  Centers  near  the  Gulf  of  Edremit.  (Western  Anatolia) 

Tourists  in  that  part  of  Turkey  (also  around  Nicea)  may  have  noticed  the  olive  groves 
of  trees  twelve  feet  or  more  in  height  which  are  the  source  of  steady  work  in  the 
season  when  the  olives  are  ready  for  harvesting.  Usually  the  workers  are  family 
groups,  the  young  men  and  boys  are  to  be  seen  up  in  the  trees  shaking  the  branches, 
and  their  women  folk  with  elderly  men  below,  gathering  up  the  olives. 

It  was  customary  for  the  overseer  to  check  the  results  of  the  "family-labourers"  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  give  them  the  requisite  tokens  for  the  tasks  they  performed. 
These  would  be  cashed  in  later  at  the  landowner’s  office,  the  various  size  of  the 
tokens  being  equivalent  to  certain  values  in  paras,  probably  from  one  kuru§  down  to 
10  paras,  with  the  "shakers"  tokens  being  of  highest  value  due  to  the  risks  and 
exertions  of  the  workers  engaged  in  such  activity. 
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OLIVE  GATHERING  TOKENS  FROM  HAVRAN 


B61iikba§i  zade  Mehmed  Tree  shaker  (silkici) 


32.5mm 


Gatherer  (toplayici) 


29mm 


Haci  Osman  zade  Mehmed 


Gatherer  (toplayici) 


31mm 
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The  tokens  were  made  of  aluminum  and  crudely  engraved,  and  fabricated  locally,  on 
a plate  from  3 to  3.5mm  thick.  The  tokens  of  Haci  Osman  zade  Mehmed  are  scarce, 
only  about  100  known;  the  others  by  Boliikba§i  zade  Mehmed  are  very  rare,  only 
about  nine  or  ten  series  known. 

References 


Turk  Numismatiginde  Jetonlar  1.  by  R.  Kilar.  (reviewed  in  NI  Bulletin , February 
1990) 

Article  by  Tunca  Varis:  Jotenlar  ve  Kredi  Fi§leri  (Pubn.  Dundar  Numismatik,  1984). 

ijc  j|c  )jc  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fcj,. 


The  "Caestus",  or  Roman  boxing  glove  that  was  used  by  the  gladiators  to  make  their 
blows  more  dangerous,  was  featured  on  a bronze  Triens  of  Umbria.  It  was  struck 
about  250  B.C.  The  boxers  of  that  day  were  very  likely  to  be  very  seriously  maimed 
while  some  of  them  were  usually  killed. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

I’.-:'.-*-'.-**********************  *************************************** 


BERNE  TALER  WITH  "B"  CROSS 


A silver  Taler  struck  in  Berne,  Switzerland  in  1679  has  on  its  obverse  the  city  shield 
with  a bear,  while  the  reverse  has  4 "B’s"  arranged  in  the  form  of  a cross. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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CURRENT  COINS  OF  ARGENTINA 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdorf,  Germany,  NI  # 2067 


In  October  1991  the  denomination  "Peso"  was  reestablished  in  Argentina  by  decree 
2128  of  President  Carlos  Menem  and  its  convertibility  was  fixed  at  1 Peso  per  US  $. 
Since  then  this  parity  has  been  maintained,  although  artificially,  and  after  years  of 
hyperinflation  which  made  coins  worthless  soon  after  they  had  been  minted,  Argentina 
was  able  to  start  a new  program  for  current  coins:  The  Peso  was  divided  into  100 
centavos  and  the  following  coins  were  issued  from  1992  onwards:  1,  5,  10,  25  and 
50  centavos.  The  coins  issued  with  the  date  1992  were  all  made  from 
aluminum/bronze  (i.e.  aluminum,  copper  and  tin)1  having  a yellowish  color.  Since 
the  5,  10  and  25  centavo  coins  are  of  similar  size  and  could  give  reason  to  confusion, 
the  metal  content  of  the  5 and  25  centavo  coin  was  changed  in  1993.  These  coins  are 
now  minted  in  copper/nickel  (75%  copper  and  25%  nickel)  and  due  to  their  silver 
color  can  now  more  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  10  and  50  centavo  pieces  which 
continue  to  be  struck  in  aluminum/bronze. 

The  1 centavo  coin  has  so  far  been  struck  in  3 major  varieties:  1.  Aluminum/bronze 
struck  on  polygonal  planchets.  2.  Aluminum  bronze  struck  on  round  planchets.  3. 
Copper  (97%  copper,  0.5%  tin  and  2.5%  zinc)  struck  on  round  planchets. 

Although  there  exists  a Mint  in  Buenos  Aires  which  disposes  of  modem  machinery, 
almost  all  these  coins  were  struck  outside  Argentina.  I was  told  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  the  following:  Quite  a number  of  highly  trained  staff  members  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Mint  have  left  Argentina,  lured  by  much  higher  salaries  which  were 
offered  by  other  countries. 

According  to  the  Argentinian  Central  Bank  the  following  coins  were  struck  till  the 
end  of  1993: 

1 Centavo  (Diameter:  16  mm,  Thickness:  1.1  mm): 


Chilean  Mint  (Armat  S.A)2 

30  Million 

Aluminum/Bronze 

Canadian  Mint 

30  Million 

ft  it 

Mexican  Mint 

30  Million 

it  ft 

South  Africa 

60  Million 

it  ti 

Brazil 

48  Million 

Copper 

1 According  to  an  information  sheet  issued  by  the  "chemical  laboratory"  (of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Mint)  the  coins  of  1992  are  made  of  aluminum/copper  (8%  A1  and  92%  Cu).  Reference  Nr.  1 however 
gives  the  metal  content  as  "aluminum/bronze". 

2 Armat  S.A.  is  a Chilean  company  which  supplies  cospels  to  the  Santiago  Mint 
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5 Centavos  (Diameter:  17  mm,  Thickness:  1.1  mm): 


Chilean  Mint  (Armat  S.A.) 
Canadian  Mint 
Mexican  Mint 
South  Africa 
Thomas  de  la  Rue 


180  Million  Aluminum/Bronze 
50  Million 
20  Million 

310  Million  Copper/Nickel 
90  Million 


10  Centavos  (Diameter:  18  mm,  Thickness:  1.1  mm): 


Chilean  Mint  (Armat  S.A.) 
Mexican  Mint 
Argentinian  Mint 
Poongsan  Corporation  (Korea) 


650  Million  Aluminum/Bronze 
100  Million 
150  MiHion 
400  Milhon 


25  Centavos  (Diameter:  24  mm,  Thickness:  1.5  mm): 


Chilean  Mint  (Armat  S.A. 
South  Africa 
South  Africa 

Poongsan  Corporation  (Korea) 
Thomas  de  la  Rue 


150  MiHion  Aluminum/Bronze 
80  Million 

120  Million  Copper/Nickel 
90  Million 
90  Million 


50  Centavos  (Diameter:  24  mm,  Thickness:  1.5  mm): 

Chilean  Mint  (Armat  S.A.)  290  Million  Aluminum/Bronze 

South  Africa  80  MilHon 


Unfortunately  so  far  no  figures  have  been  released  which  reveal  the  exact  date  which 
the  above  coins  show  (1992  or  1993).  I have  found  coins  with  the  following  dates 
in  circulation  or  with  coin  dealers: 


1 Centavo 

1992 

Aluminum/Bronze 

Polygonal  Flan 

1992 

Aluminum/Bronze 

Round  Flan 

1993 

Aluminum/Bronze 

Round  Flan 

1993 

Copper/Zinc/Tin 

Round  Flan 

5 Centavos 

1992 

Aluminum/Bronze 

1993 

Aluminum/Bronze 

1993 

Copper/Nickel 

10  Centavos 

1992 

Aluminum/Bronze 

1993 

Aluminum/Bronze 

25  Centavos 

1992 

Aluminum/Bronze 

1993 

Aluminum/Bronze 

1994 

Copper/Nickel 
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50  Centavos  1992  Aluminum/Bronze 

1993  Aluminum/Bronze 

1994  Aluminum/Bronze 

No  proof  sets  for  collectors  have  been  produced.  However  the  museum  of  the 
Argentinian  Central  Bank  displays  a proof  set  consisting  of  a 1 centavo  coin  dated 

1993  in  copper,  a 5 centavo  coin  dated  1993  in  copper/nickel,  a 10  centavo  coin  dated 

1994  in  aluminum/bronze  and  a 50  centavo  coin  dated  1993  also  in  aluminum/bronze. 
Further  there  exist  essays  of  all  denominations  in  silver  and  gold. 


The  reverse  of  the  above  coins  show  the  denomination  together  with  the  year  of  issue. 
The  obverse  of  all  coins  have  the  following  legend;  REPUBLICA  ARGENT1NA/EN 
UNION  Y LEBERTAD.  The  obverse  of  the  1 centavo  coin  shows  in  addition  two 
branches  of  laurel,  the  obverse  of  the  5 centavo  coin  displays  the  incaic  sun  which 
already  figures  on  Argentina’s  first  coins  of  1813.  The  obverse  of  the  10  centavo 
coin  displays  Argentina’s  coat  of  arms.  The  "Cabildo"  (historic  townhall  of  Buenos 
Aires)  figures  on  the  obverse  of  the  25  centavo  coin,  while  the  obverse  of  the  50 
centavo  coin  shows  the  "Casa  de  Tucam£n".  Both  these  buildings  still  exist  and  saw 
important  political  meetings  during  Argentina’s  Independence  movement  in  the  early 
19th  century. 


In  late  1994  this  series  was  expanded  to  include  a 1 Peso  coin.  This  piece  is  bi- 
metallic: while  the  ring  is  of  copper/nickel  (Cu:  75%,  Ni:  25%),  the  centre  piece  is 


Fig.  1 
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of  copper/aluminum/nickel  (Cu:  92%,  Al:  6%  and  Ni:  2%).  The  centre  piece 
reproduces  both  sides  of  the  very  rare  first  Argentinian  gold  coin  (8  Escudos  of  1813, 
KM  Nr.  9).  Eventually  this  new  issue  which  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  Korea,  will 
replace  the  1 Peso  banknote  which  for  the  time  being  continues  to  circulate. 

References: 


1.  Anonymous:  "Monedas  de  la  Linea  ‘Peso’".  In:  Boletln.  Institute)  de 

Numismaticd  a Historia  de  San  Nicolas  de  los  Arroyos,  Year  XXIX,  Nr.  130 
(December  1993),  pp.  391-394. 

2.  Banco  Central  de  la  Republica  Argentina:  Linea  Monetaria.  Ley  Nr.  23.928  - 
Decreto  Nr.  2128/91. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

For  the  most  part  the  inscriptions  [on  Celtic  British  coins]  are  confined  to  the  names 
of  chiefs  or  to  mints.  Some  puzzling  inscriptions,  usually  taken  to  be  personal  names, 
may  have  been  abbreviated  titles,  or  may  have  held  some  other  significance  now  lost. 
What  is  to  be  made  of  such  legends  as  ALE  SCA  or  ESVP  ASV  on  Coritanian  coins, 
or  even  the  mysterious  RVIIS  on  coins  struck  by  Tasciovanus?  In  virtually  all  the 
inscriptions  the  lettering  is  good,  which  implies  a degree  of  literacy  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver. 


(Taken  from  Celtic  Britian,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.100.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 

★*★★**★***  ★★★★★**★**★*****★*****★★*★***★★**★************★■*•  *•*•■*■*★★***★* 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

One  year  ago  (1960)  the  French  government  knocked  two  zeros  off  its  currency.  But 
old  habits  die  hard  and  to  the  average  Frenchman  1,000  Francs  is  still  1,000  francs  - 
not  10  francs.  Insofar  as  cash  registers,  accounting  machines,  bank  statements  and 
prices  on  menus  and  in  stores  go,  the  "nouveau  franc"  is  now  pretty  well  established. 
Nevertheless  everybody  still  talks  in  old  franc  denominations.  Nobody  really  seems 
ready  yet  to  accept  the  fact  that  one  franc  will  buy  something.  It  still  seems  to  make 
more  sense  to  say  "100  francs"  instead.,  The  Bank  of  France  has  made  steady 
progress  in  issuing  notes  with  the  new  denominations.  Printing  is  now  completed  and 
the  only  thing  preventing  a complete  change-over  is  the  fact  that  the  bank  is  waiting 
for  the  old  notes  to  wear  out. 


(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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FAKES  V:  LOT  632 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Frank  Robinson’s  mail  bid  sale  no.  31  described  lot  632  thus: 

"FAKES:  Big  Commodus  medallion,  very  poor  cast;  2 Verus 

medallions,  one  nice  looking,  one  rough;  2 Syracuse  fantasies,  40  mm, 
one  pleasant,  one  crusty;  laughable  Hadrian  sestertius;  and  a truly 
bizarre  33  mm  silver  piece,  cast  & chased,  BAEIAEAEEAEYKOY  but 
bust  is  Bart  Simpson,  rev  a bunch  of  cows?  wolves?  Seven  pieces." 

Needless  to  say,  this  was  music  to  my  numismatic  ears,  so  I sent  in  a bid,  crossed  my 
fingers,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  hit  the  jackpot.  Some  time  later,  apparently  after  a 
detour  via  the  Bermuda  Triangle  - or  it  might  have  been  Tibet  - lot  632  fell  through 
my  letter  box. 


Frank’s  description  that  the  piece  was  of  a type  described  in  my  "Curiosities"  article 
in  NI  Bulletin , June  1992  (p.  132)  - that  is,  it  was  a nineteenth  century  Greek  amulet. 
I reproduce  it  here  as  Fig.  1.  Readers  can  imagine  my  delight  in  actually  finding  one 
of  these  queer  objects  at  last! 

Frank  has  enlightened  me  on  many  a point  in  the  past,  so  by  way  of  returning  the 
favour,  I sent  him  a copy  of  the  original  Seaby  articles  relating  to  the  type  (note  1). 
To  recap  these,  Fig.  1 was  a piece  owned  by  Peter  Gilmore  who  had  written  to  the 
Seaby  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin  asking  what  it  was.  Colin  Kraay  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  had  replied  saying  that  it  belonged  to  a broader  class  of  amulets,  usually  cast 
but  sometimes  struck,  whose  obverses  derived  from  Greek  prototypes,  and  whose 
reverses  very  often  depicted  a sow  and  her  piglets,  the  reference  being  apparently  to 
an  episode  in  Virgil’s  Aeneid  (HI.389ff):  namely,  a prophecy  made  to  Aeneas  that 
after  lengthy  and  arduous  travels  he  would  reach  Italy,  and  there  found  a prosperous 
city  (Lavinium)  at  a place  which  would  be  indicated  by  a huge  white  sow  with  her 
thirty  young  (note  2).  Such  talismans,  Dr.  Kraay  added,  were  associated  with  modem 
Greek  communities,  probably  nineteenth  century  in  the  main,  and  that  they  turned  up 
not  only  in  Greece  itself,  "but  wherever  Greeks  have  settled."  This  last  comment  was 
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of  particular  relevance  as  Mr.  Gilmore’s  piece  had  come  originally  from  Portuguese 
Guinea  in  West  Africa! 


Now,  as  it  happened,  Frank  was  so  intrigued  with  all  this  that  he  forwarded  the 
information  to  T.  R.  McIntosh,  from  whom  he  had  acquired  the  Bart  Simpson,  and 
who  had  never  known  quite  what  to  make  of  it.  Mr.  McIntosh  in  turn  wrote  to  me 
with  a bit  of  interesting  background  information  about  it. 

He  had  bought  the  piece,  he  told  me,  at  a flea  market  a few  miles  from  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  It  came  in  a leather  purse  which  also  contained  about  half  a dozen 
badly  worn  Zanzibar  pysas,  dated  AH  1299  (AD  1882)  and  AH  1304  (AD  1887),  and 
some  worn  specimens  of  Muscat  and  Oman  quarter-annas  of  the  period  AH  1312-16 
(AD  1894-8).  If  we  can  take  all  this  as  indicative  of  origin,  the  Bart  Simpson  - sorry, 
amulet  - may  have  circulated  around  East  Africa  or  Southern  Arabia  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Mr.  McIntosh  hoped  it  would  brighten  up  my  day  a bit  to  learn  this,  and 
indeed  it  did,  for  it  echoed  the  African  origin  of  Mr.  Gilmore’s  piece  and  the 
nineteenth  century  date  proposed  by  Dr.  Kraay. 


But  what  is  the  purpose  of  these  pieces,  exactly?  Dr.  Kraay  said  that  "their  function 
appears  to  be  a magical  one  of  assisting  their  owners  to  find  buried  treasure."  He 
went  on  to  refer  to  the  oracle  given  to  Aeneas,  as  described  above,  adding: 


"This  omen,  which  brought  success  to  Aeneas  and  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny,  will  presumably  confer  similar  benefits  on  the  possessor  of  the 
amulet.  One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  there  is  not  some  faint 
hope  that  a herd  of  rootling  pigs  might  even  uncover  the  hoped  for 
treasure!" 


Whilst  the  buried  treasure  hypothesis  has  some  appeal,  I myself  feel  the  magical 
purpose  is  more  likely  to  relate  to  hoped-for  prosperity  of  migrant  Greeks  founding 
communities  in  foreign  lands,  for  whom  a prototype  is  the  wandering  Aeneas.  The 
use  of  this  episode  from  the  Aeneid  seems  to  have  more  relevance  to  foreign 
settlements  than  it  does  to  finding  buried  treasure,  though  I am  still  puzzled  by  the 
reasons  for  using  a Seleucid  obverse!  (Dr.  Kraay  believes  it  betokens  a place  of 
origin,  in  Turkey  or  Syria,  which  certainly  seems  reasonable.) 


Fig.  2 
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But  the  Bart  Simpson  wasn’t  the  only  jewel  in  Lot  632.  The  "2  Verus  medallions, 
one  nice  looking,  one  rough"  - both  cast  in  bronze  and  of  a greenish  patina  - also 
came  as  a surprise,  for  they  matched  precisely,  in  layout  but  not  in  fabric  or  mode  of 
manufacture,  a piece  described  in  my  article  "Fakes,  Forgeries  and  Fantasy  Coins  II" 
in  NI  Bulletin,  September  1994  (p.204).  To  recap,  this  piece,  reproduced  here  as  Fig. 
2,  appears  to  be  machine-pressed  in  a "simulated  gold"  brassy  alloy,  and  to  be  much 
more  recent  than  the  pieces  from  lot  632.  The  "Sicilian  reverse"  appears  to  derive 
from  a Paduan  prototype  rather  than  a genuine  coin  or  medallion. 


Fig.  3 

But  d6j£  vu  was  by  now  giving  way  to  some  degree  of  numismatic  tedium,  for  the 
two  Lucius  Verus  pieces  from  lot  632  were  not  the  only  recent  acquisitions  to 
duplicate  the  reverse  of  Fig.  2.  Several  months  earlier  I had  also  bought  - off  Frank, 
as  it  happens  - the  fantasy  Commodus  medallion  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  a rather 
poor  cast  in  some  sort  of  fairly  light-weight  bronze  coloured  alloy  (toned  pewter?). 
At  least,  the  obverse  is  poorly  cast;  the  detail  on  the  reverse  is  clear  enough.  One 
feature  worthy  of  mention  is  that  the  obverse  bust  and  legend  are  contained  in  a 
"dish"  formed  by  the  outer  rim,  though  the  reverse  is  relatively  flat  (see  cross-section 
in  Fig.  3). 

I suggested  in  "Fakes  II"  that  this  quadriga  COS  II  SC  reverse  was  adapted  from  a 
Paduan  fantasy  medallion  of  Didius  Julianus.  Then  it  was  transferred  to  Lucius  Verus 
for  some  reason;  then  to  Commodus;  and  I believe  it  is  also  to  be  seen  with  an 
obverse  of  Agrippa,  though  at  the  time  of  writing  I haven’t  actually  seen  this  for 
myself.  Where  next,  we  ask  ourselves?  Why  is  this  reverse  so  "popular"?  (Maybe 
it  is  just  that  a chariot  "looks  good",  and  COS  II  SC  gives  it  a nice  "Roman  touch"!) 
Finally,  where  on  earth  are  these  things  coming  from? 

As  regards  Fig.  3 Frank  did  say  in  a personal  letter  that  he  had  seen  several  castings 
of  this,  and  that  he  had  seen  it  being  peddled  outside  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  As 
regards  the  Lucius  Verus  quadriga  pieces,  he  further  told  me  that  these  seem  to  be 
fairly  ubiquitous,  and  come  in  several  varieties.  The  British  Museum  told  me  that  an 
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increasing  number  of  fakes  are  being  produced  and  sold  to  tourists  in  Turkey,  citing 
the  Lucius  Verus  quadriga  type  as  one  example.  The  piece  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
remember,  was  given  to  me  personally  in  Spain  a couple  of  years  ago,  but  where  it 
was  actually  made,  I just  don’t  know. 


But  getting  back  to  lot  632,  there  was  yet  another  surprise  in  store  for  me:  the  "big 
Commodus  medallion,  a very  poor  cast",  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it  - 
it  has  the  same  obverse  as  Fig.  3,  is  of  the  same  fabric,  and  has  the  same  "dish-like" 
form,  both  obverse  and  reverse  this  time  (see  cross-section).  Quite  clearly,  then,  it 
is  from  the  same  stable,  wherever  that  stable  might  be.  Incidentally,  this  piece  is  a 
cast  copy  of  a bronze  medallion  recorded  in  Cohen  (note  3)  as  Commodus  no.  176. 
Its  obverse  legend  is  M.COMMODVS  ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVG  BRIT  and 
its  reverse  legend  HERC  COMMODIANO  PMTRPXVI  IMP  VDI,  with  COS  VI 
PP  in  the  exergue.  It  depicts  Commodus  as  Hercules,  holding  a cornucopia,  and 
sacrificing  over  an  altar,  against  which  rests  a club.  To  the  left  is  a tree  on  which 
hangs  a lion-skin.  However  the  casting  is  so  poor  that  much  of  this  detail  is  not 
visible. 

Figs.  3 and  4 taken  together  suggest  that  somewhere  there  is  or  was  a workshop 
turning  out  a variety  of  dud  Commodus  medallions.  So,  if  Figs.  3 and  4 are  part  of 
a Commodus  "series",  what  other  reverses  are  there  in  the  same  series?  And  does  the 
series  extend  to  other  emperors?  The  key  characteristics  are  the  lightweight  metal 
alloy,  the  poor  casting,  but  mainly  the  dish-like  flans.  If  anyone  reading  this  thinks 
they  may  have  come  across  other  types,  I would  much  appreciate  hearing  from  them. 

But  what  about  the  two  Syracuse  fantasies  in  lot  632, 1 hear  you  ask?  Well,  they  are 
apparently  adaptations  in  bronze  coloured  pewter  (?)  of  the  silver  dekadrachms  by 
Euainetos  (note  4).  They  could  never  pass  as  forgeries,  even  if  silver  plated,  as  Fig. 
5 shows.  The  coins  are  too  big,  the  portrait  is  wrong,  and  the  head  disproportionately 
large  in  relation  to  the  flan.  Even  the  dolphins  are  wrong.  The  word  DYPAKOEION 
(Syracuse)  is  visible  over  the  head,  but  EYAINE  (Euainetos)  is  absent  from  below  the 
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Fig  4 
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Fig.  5 


bust.  Similar  glaring  discrepancies  pervade  the  reverse,  but  mainly  a Victory  figure 
which  ought  to  be  flying  to  the  right,  above  the  quadriga,  has  vanished!  This  last  fact 
is,  really,  the  most  interesting  thing  about  them  on  account  of  a rather  curious 
coincidence,  for  readers  of  my  "Fakes  II"  article  may  recall  that  Fig.  2 differed  from 
its  Paduan  prototype  by  the  similar  omission  of  a Victory  flying  to  the  right  over  the 
reverse  quadriga!  I haven’t  the  faintest  idea  of  the  significance  of  this  "coincidence", 
but  there  it  is.  I suspect  that  these  pieces  are  of  a type  sold  to  tourists  - as  genuine 
old  coins  if  the  vendor  can  get  away  with  it;  as  souvenirs  if  not  - but  actually  I have 
no  firm  information  as  to  origin. 


Fig  6 


Finally,  what  about  that  "laughable  Hadrian  sestertius"  in  lot  632?  When  I first  read 
Frank’s  description  of  it  I thought  it  must  be  one  of  the  Robinsons  soft  drinks 
replicas,  given  away  in  return  for  bottle  labels  back  in  1971.  (I  mentioned  them  in 
my  article  "Forgeries,  Fantasies  and  Replicas  IV"  in  NI  Bulletin , January  1995,  p.7.) 
But  no!  The  one  in  lot  632  made  the  Robinsons  replica  look  like  a masterpiece  in 
comparison!  For  the  delight  and  delectation  of  readers,  then,  I have  had  both  pieces 
photographed.  Fig.  6 is  the  Robinsons,  and  clearly  shows  the  R.1971  on  the  reverse  - 
the  R is  for  Robinsons,  the  1971  is  the  year  of  manufacture,  of  course.  Fig.  7, 
meanwhile,  is  the  piece  from  lot  632. 
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Fig.  7 


The  intriguing  thing  about  the  latter  is  quite  simply  summed  up  in  the  question: 
Why?  Could  it  ever  really  fool  anyone?  Is  it  a toy  not  intended  to  fool  anyone?  Is 
it  a numismatic  joke,  and  is  it  just  a coincidence  that  the  reverse  is  HILARITAS  (note 
5)?  Who  knows....? 

Notes 


(1)  Seaby  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin,  September  1981,  p.251  and  November  1981, 
p.325. 

(2)  For  other  material  relevant  to  this  section  of  the  Aeneid,  see  my  article  "On 
the  Significance  of  Roman  Coin  Reverses"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1993,  p.105-6 
& p.  108-9.  For  other  Greek  amulets  with  a sow  and  piglets  reverse,  Dr. 
Kraay  cites  an  article  by  J.  N.  Svoronos  in  Journal  International 
D’ Archtologie  Numismatique,  vol.  VTII  (1905),  p.257-292.  Unfortunately  this 
article  is  in  Greek,  which  I cannot  read,  but  several  sow  and  piglets  varieties 
are  pictured  in  plate  VI  of  the  article,  with  a selection  of  amulets  of  other 
types  being  given  in  plate  VII. 

(3)  H.  Cohen,  Description  Historique  des  Monnaies  F rappees  sous  l Empire 
Romain  (1880-1892),  vol.  3,  p.250. 

(4)  One  of  the  famous  coins  of  antiquity,  and  well  outside  the  price-range 
affordable  by  most  of  us,  when  genuine!  See,  for  example,  David  Sear’s 
Greek  Coins  and  Their  Values  (1978),  no.  953. 


(5)  Though  there  is  almost  certainly  no  connection,  the  HILARITAS  reminds  me 
of  the  oddity  described  in  "From  the  Archives  II"  in  NI  Bulletin,  October 
1993,  p.241.  The  piece  in  Fig.  7,  however,  is  based  on  a genuine  sestertius 
of  Hadrian,  and  though  it  certainly  wasn’t  made  yesterday,  I wouldn’t  like  to 
hazard  a guess  as  to  its  age. 

(I  would  be  most  interested  to  hear  from  any  reader  with  information  or  opinions 
relating  to  any  of  the  pieces  described  in  this  article.  My  home  address  is:  53 
Bannerman  Avenue,  Prestwich,  Manchester  M25  1DR,  England.) 
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AN  ICELAND  SETTLEMENT  MEDAL 

Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Nl  # 2215 


The  year  1974  marked  the  1 100th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Iceland  by  the 
Norse.  The  event  was  well  marked.  A series  of  three  commemorative  coins  was 
struck  (KM’s  #20-22)  in  both  proof  and  uncirculated  condition.  A series  of  eleven 
postage  stamps  was  also  issued  (Scott’s  #461-471).  I even  know  of  a series  of 
commemorative  china  plates. 


There  also  appeared  a commemorative  medal,  which  seems  less  well  known  than  the 
coins  which  were  issued  for  the  event.  The  medal  is  struck  in  bronze  and  measures 
70  millimeters.  It  is  very  thick  and  weighs  1 1 ounces.  The  medal  was  designed  by 
the  Icelandic  sculptor  Kristin  Torkelsdottir  and  is  so  signed  on  the  obverse.  On  the 
edge  of  the  medal  it  is  indicated  that  the  medal  was  struck  by  Kultateollisuus  of 
Finland.  Each  medal  is  also  numbered  on  the  edge,  showing  its  number  out  of  a 
possible  edition  of  13,000. 


The  obverse  of  the  medal  depicts  the  four  guardian  Land  Spirits  of  Iceland.  These 
appear,  on  this  medal,  starting  at  12  o’clock  and  reading  clockwise  as  the  great  bird, 
the  dragon,  the  viking  with  an  iron  staff,  and  the  bull.  This  is  a different  order  from 
how  they  appear  on  the  1974  commemorative  coins  and  on  the  1930  2 kronur  Althing 
commemorative  coin.  The  execution  of  the  obverse  is  unusual  in  its  interesting 
combination  of  raised  and  incused  elements.  The  bird  is  mostly  raised,  except  for  the 
right  wing  and  claw,  which  are  incused.  The  dragon  is  mostly  incused,  except  for  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  viking  is  raised,  but  the  highest  mountain  peaks  behind  him  are 
incused.  The  bull  is  incused,  except  for  his  left  horn  and  the  dirt  he  kicks  up. 


The  reverse  is  dominated  by  a large  1100,  from  which  flames  radiate,  reminding  us 
that  Iceland  is  the  "Land  of  Fire  and  Ice."  Perhaps  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  surface  on  this  side  are  meant  to  represent  ice.  The  Icelandic 
legend  on  this  side  indicates  that  1974  is  the  1100th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Iceland. 
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This  beautiful  medal  carries  forward  the  tradition  of  excellent  commemorative  designs 
which  began  in  Iceland  with  its  1930  Althing  three  coin  set  and  medal  and  which 
continued  with  its  1944  Independence  medal. 

****************************************************************** ** 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

How  well  are  the  fluctuating  exchange  rates  working? 

On  February  12,  1973,  the  United  States  announced  for  the  second  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  its  intention  to  reduce  the  official  gold  value  of  the  dollar.  This 
devaluation  followed  by  14  months  the  agreement  reached  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  December,  1971,  to  realign  exchange  rates.  The  first  postwar  dollar 
devaluation  was  part  of  that  realignment. 

This  two-stage  reduction  in  the  gold  value  of  the  U.S.  currency,  amounting  to  18 
percent,  failed  to  ease  pressure  against  the  dollar  in  exchange  markets.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  February  and  early  March,  1973,  foreign  central  banks  were  obliged 
to  intervene  in  the  exchange  markets  and  buy  dollars  to  prevent  the  value  of  their 
currencies  from  exceeding  the  limits  agreed  upon  by  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  members  at  the  1971  Smithsonian  conference.  Once  the  inability  of 
intervention  to  restore  confidence  had  been  demonstrated,  exchange  markets  were 
closed  to  give  monetary  officials  an  opportunity  to  decide  what  measures  should  be 
instituted  next  In  early  March,  these  officials  determined  that  most  major  currencies 
would  be  allowed  to  float  in  exchange  markets.  Six  EEC  members  (Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands),  later  joined  by 
Sweden  and  Norway,  resolved  that  their  currencies  would  float  together. 

Exchange  markets  reopened  on  March  19,  and  generally  stable  conditions  persisted 
until  early  May.  At  that  time,  however,  as  a result  of  a variety  of  factors  - especially 
the  deepening  political  crisis  and  unchecked  inflation  in  the  United  States  - a new 
slide  in  the  external  value  of  the  dollar  began.  Since  the  beginning  of  May,  the  dollar 
cost  of  purchasing  a West  German  mark  has  soared  - alternatively,  the  external 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  plunged  - by  over  17  percent,  and  significant, 
although  smaller,  declines  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  have  occurred  with 
respect  to  other  major  currencies.  As  the  accompanying  table  (not  shown  here) 
indicates,  the  external  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  a number  of  major  currencies 
has  declined  sharply  since  the  beginning  of  1971. 

Taken  from  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economics  of  the  Join 
Economic  Committee  Congress  of  the 
United  States , August  14,  1973,  p.l. 
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What's  In  a coin  name? 


Peter  Kraneveld,  Draveil,  France 

In  the  Dutch  language  most  coins  are  normally  referred  to  by  a nickname. 
In  fact,  all  coins  presently  in  circulation  have  one.  To  understand  some  of 
these,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a glance  at  the  situation  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  At  that  time,  the  Dutch  monetary  system’s  coins  of  reference 
in  accounts  were  the  stuiver  and  the  rijksdaalder1 2 . The  stuiver  was  a small 
silver  or  billon  coin  first  struck  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  name  is  proba- 
bly related  to  the  old  Dutch  word  stobbe 2 (stubb  in  old  English)  which 
means  blunt,  hacked  off  or  thick. 

The  rijksdaalder ’s  name  consists  of  two  parts.  The  latter  part,  daalder,  is 
of  course  a descendant  from  the  Joachimsthaler  or  Thaler,  a large  silver 
coin  struck  from  silver  of  the  mines  in  Joachimsthal.  In  1566  a law  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  distinguished  locally  struck  Thalers  and  the  Thalers 
of  the  empire.  The  latter  were  called  Reichsthaler  (rijksdaalder  in  Dutch). 
They  should  show  the  imperial  eagle  (Reichsadler)  and  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  The  word  rijk  (Reich  in  German,  rice  in  old  English3)  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  state,  but  has  more  the  sense  of  power  or  jurisdiction 
than  organisation  or  nation.  We  will  meet  the  local,  lightweight  Thaler 
(daalder  in  Dutch)  again. 

The  other  coin  names  in  the  Dutch  monetary  system  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  were  duit  ( | stuiver,  the  name  has  the  same  root  as  the  old 
English  dwitan,  to  cut  off),  schelling  (6  stuivers,  the  name  comes  - like 
shilling,  sol,  sou  and  soldo  - from  solidus,  the  gold  Roman  coin  that  was 
“solid”),  gulden  (20  stuivers,  this  name  comes  from  a German  coin4  that 
was  “golden”)  and  ducaton5  (60  stuivers,  its  ancestor  is  the  \fenician  ducat 

1 Rijksdaalders  did  not  actually  circulate  in  the  Netherlands  after  1612,  but  they  con- 
tinued to  be  struck.  They  were  used  by  Dutch  merchants  to  pay  for  their  purchases 
abroad.  Domestically,  the  coin  used  as  a Rijksdaalder  was  the  Patagon  (etymology  un- 
known), a coin  from  what  is  now  Belgium  whose  silver  content  was  worth  around  4% 
less  then  the  Rijksdaalder.  Gold  Riders  shared  the  fate  of  the  Rijksdaalders. 

2 Another  popular  theory'  connects  the  name  to  the  word  stuiven  (to  scatter),  with  ref- 
erence to  the  rays  coming  from  the  chain  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  the  first 
stuivers.  This  explanation  must  be  rejected  as  the  word  stuiver  is  older  than  the  coin.  It 
first  appeared  in  1404. 

3 For  admirers  of  the  “Asterix”  books  and  films  and  those  familiar  with  the  history’ 
of  France:  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  Vercingetorix  has  the  same  root. 

4 The  Rhineland  gulden,  issued  by  the  electors  of  Mainz,  Trier,  Cologne  and  the 
Palts,  itself  an  imitation  of  the  ducat  of  Florence  (see  below). 

5 The  ducaton  is  an  imitation  of  a coin  from  what  is  now  Belgium. 
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that  got  its  name  from  the  Latin  abbreviation  ducat  - county  - in  the  in- 
scription). Napoleon  tried  to  introduce  French  decimal  money.  Ironically, 
the  only  French  coin  name  that  survives  in  the  Dutch  language  is  that  of 
the  definitely  non-decimal  sou,  the  nickname  of  a piece  of  five  centimes. 
Its  value  is  considered  as  approaching  nil  in  expressions  such  as  not  hav- 
ing a sou  or  something  not  being  worth  a sou. 

Before  we  can  go  to  the  present  it  is  necessary  to  explain  a peculiarity  of 
the  Dutch  language.  It  is  possible  to  construct  a diminutive  from  almost 
any  noun  by  adding  “je”  or  “tje”  to  the  end  of  the  noun.  Thus,  a coin  is 
“munt”  and  a small  coin  “muntje”.  However,  diminutives  are  widely 
used  without  reason,  in  which  case  they  can  be  ignored. 

The  basis  of  the  decimal  system  in  the  Netherlands  is  the  gulden,  no 
longer  divided  in  20  stuivers,  but  in  100  cents.  Nevertheless,  one  twentieth 
of  a gulden,  five  cents,  kept  being  referred  to  as  stuiver. 

Disregarding  the  modem  ducats  and  large  silver  pseudo-issues,  issued  at  a 
premium  only  to  wring  money  out  of  collectors  and  speculators,  the  high- 
est denomination  struck  for  circulation  was  the  20  gulden  coin.  These 
coins  never  caught  on  and  they  circulated  for  such  a short  time  that  they 
acquired  no  nickname.  The  10  gulden  coins  (and  their  paper  equivalents) 
are  known  as  tientje,  the  word  tien  meaning  ten.  Similarly,  the  5 gulden 
coins  and  notes  are  known  as  vijfje.  I am  not  aware  of  a nickname  for  the 
3 gulden  coins,  but  you  should  note  that  they  had  the  same  value  as  the 
old  ducaton  (60  stuivers).  They  were  issued  at  a time  when  most  people 
still  thought  and  calculated  in  non-decimal  money6,  so  it  is  quite  likely  that 
at  the  time  they  were  called  ducaton. 

The  3 guldens  were  short-lived.  They  were  replaced  by  2 \ guldens  called 
rijksdaalder.  This  is  logical,  because  both  before  and  after  decimalization  a 
rijksdaalder  was  worth  50  stuivers.  The  gulden  is  commonly  known  as 
piek,  a word  that  means  pike  and  refers  to  the  pre-decimal  guldens  on 
which  the  goddess  Athena  is  shown  with  a spear.  In  Amsterdam,  it  can  be 
called  pegel,  a word  that  comes  from  peil,  which  means  level  or  standard. 
The  half  guldens  were  struck  for  the  Dutch  colonies  only.  Nevertheless, 
some  circulated  in  the  home  country  in  the  last  years  before  the  second 
world  war.  They  did  not  get  a nickname. 

The  25  cent  is  referred  to  as  kwartje,  the  Dutch  word  for  quarter  (gulden) 
being  “kwart”.  The  ten  cent  pieces  are  called  dubbeltje.  Even  in 

6 To  the  extent  that  until  1901  the  gulden  had  “100  c(ents)”  below  the  arms  on  the 
reverse. 
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pre-decimal  days,  a double  stuiver  coin  was  called  dubbeltje.  Of  course, 
the  5 cent  piece  is  a stuiver.  The  stuivers  issued  between  1907  and  1909 
had  a second  nickname:  nachtkwartje.  At  night  (nacht)  they  could  easily 
be  confused  with  a 25  cent  piece  (kwartje).  This  is  why  they  were  re- 
placed with  a square  type.  The  2\  cent  was  nicknamed  halve  (half) 
stuiver , but  also  plak\  which  is  a 14th  century  copper  coin,  originally 
worth  a stuiver  but  when  it  was  withdrawn  sometimes  worth  as  little  as  a 
duit  (i  stuiver).  The  1 cent  (you  will  have  guessed  that  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  French  “centime”  - one  hundredth  of  a Franc  - which 
comes  from  the  word  “cent”  meaning  one  hundred7 8)  did  not  have  a nick- 
name. The  | cent  was  known  as  halfje. 

I must  mention  one  more  coin  name,  the  daalder  lives  on  in  the  Dutch 
language,  although  there  is  no  coin  that  carries  that  nickname.  As  any 
Dutchman  can  tell  you,  a daalder  is  1 \ gulden  or  30  stuivers,  just  as  the 
coin  of  the  same  name  struck  between  1676  and  1691. 

Lastly,  let  me  warn  you  against  thinking  that  florin  is  a synonym  for 
gulden.  A coin  called  florijn  was  struck  locally  in  the  Northeast  of  the 
country  between  1601  and  1614  and  between  1665  and  1691.  Its  tariff 
was  28  stuivers.  It  was  intended  to  compete  with  the  daalders  of  30 
stuivers.  It  lost  that  fight  because  local  governments  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  successfully  forbade  its  circulation  at  30  stuivers.  The  original  flor- 
in was  the  fiorino  d’oro  (little  gold  flower)  of  Florence,  which  bore  a large 
heraldic  lily,  the  symbol  of  the  city.  This  coin  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
rijksdaalder  as  unit  of  account,  hence  the  symbol  / for  gulden.  However, 
just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  call  the  dollar  peso  because  the  symbol  for 
dollar  is  $,  it  is  incorrect  to  connect  the  word  florin  to  the  Dutch  national 
currency. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


World  War  II  Remembered.  By  Fred  Schwan  and  Joe  Boling.  BNR  Press,  Port 
Clinton,  1995.  854  pp.,  4000  illustrations.  Available  from  BNR  Press,  132  E. 
Second  Street,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio  43452-1115-04.  Price  is  $65.00  plus  $4.00 
postage  and  handling. 

World  War  II  Remembered  is  a truly  unusual  numismatic  book.  The  title  itself  is 
certainly  unusual  for  a numismatic  book  as  it  contains  no  mention  of  coins,  paper 
money,  or  even  medals  and  decorations  even  though  all  of  these  things— and  more— are 
covered. 

The  authors  take  a different  approach  to  their  work  than  other  numismatic  works. 
First,  they  cover  paper  money  (all  types— shortage,  military,  notgeld,  camp,  and 
others),  coins,  war/defense  savings  bonds,  military  decorations  and  medals,  and 
commemorative  medals  with  a few  other  things  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Next, 
rather  than  simply  list  these  various  categories  under  the  respective  issuing  country, 
they  arrange  them  according  to  issuing  authority  (which  frequently  was  not  a 
government  and  in  other  cases  changed  as  the  authority  within  geographic  areas 
changed). 

They  say  that  this  approach  was  necessary  because  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
time  covered  for  which  the  simple  "country  approach"  was  not  adequate.  A country 
approach  would  find  Allied  VICTORY  notes  for  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines  along 
side  the  Japanese  occupation  notes  for  the  same  area.  That  would  then  keep  these 
occupation  notes  from  being  with  other  similar  Japanese  issues.  Schwan  and  Boling 
believe  that  grouping  emissions  by  issuing  authority  better  demonstrates  the  dynamics 
of  war. 

Similarly,  they  even  have  a nontraditional  way  to  list  colonies  and  territories.  Rather 
than  list  them  in  simple  alphabetical  order,  they  list  them  by  home  country.  Under  this 
scheme,  Guadeloupe  and  Burma,  for  example,  are  listed  under  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Again,  the  stated  purpose  is  to  give  more  depth  and  historical  perspective  to 
the  listings. 

All  of  the  above  is  within  major  categories.  Allied  and  Axis  are  the  two  obvious 
groups,  but  there  are  two  additional  groups.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  and  certainly 
the  most  innovative  category  is  Neutral  Nations.  It  turns  out  that  even  the  neutral 
nations  had  to  resort  to  severe  military  measures  to  maintain  their  neutrality.  These 
measure  then  generated  numismatic  issues! 

A great  example  is  Switzerland,  the  classic  neutral  country.  In  1938,  Switzerland 
mobilized  her  armed  forces  and  kept  them  deployed  until  1945.  Throughout  the  war. 
Allied  and  Axis  soldiers  and  airmen  fell  (often  literally)  into  Swiss  hands.  These 
personnel  could  not  be  repatriated  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  other  side. 
Therefore,  they  were  interned  and  money  was  created  for  their  internment  camps! 
Although  a few  of  these  issues  have  been  recognized  in  the  past,  they  had  never  before 
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been  put  into  context.  Sweden,  Spain,  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  were  all  neutral  and 
also  had  issues  relating  to  the  war. 

There  is  also  a large  section  called  Occupation  Governments  for  the  issues  of 
countries,  colonies,  and  territories  that  fell  under  Axis  influence,  control,  or 
occupation.  The  issues  of  these  puppet  governments  are  covered  in  this  section. 

Typical  listing  for  a major  country  like  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  the  Soviet  Union 
include  domestic  emergency  paper  money  and  coins,  camp  money  for  internally  held 
prisoners,  military  money  for  external  use,  military  orders,  medals  and  decorations, 
propaganda  versions  of  their  domestic  paper  money,  and  souvenir  items.  The  depth  of 
coverage  is  remarkable.  In  virtually  all  cases,  the  listings  are  more  detailed  than  found 
in  any  other  sources. 

The  book  includes  innovative  and  detailed  new  listings  and  sections.  For  example, 
Italian  partisan  notes  are  not  covered  in  any  available  reference,  but  are  listed  and 
illustrated  here.  War/defense  bonds  are  listed  for  all  countries  where  the  authors  were 
able  to  find  any  information.  The  "financing  the  war"  sections  are  large  and  detailed 
for  Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  a few  others.  In  a few  other  cases,  the 
sections  are  small  but  nonetheless  interesting. 

Those  with  a love  of  history  and  numismatics  will  find  this  work  a welcome  addition 
to  their  library. 

********************************************************************* 

SILVER  ECU  OF  LOUIS  XIV 


Louis  XIV  of  France  reigned  for  72  years.  He  is  shown  here  as  a child  on  this  silver 
Ecu  of  1653. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

"Banknotes  issued  by  the  American  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were  sometimes  referred 
to  as  ‘pin  money’.  This  name  stuck  because,  being  brittle  they  readily  came  apart  in 
use  and  had  to  be  pinned  to  be  held  together." 
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(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Howard  A Daniel  HL  P.  O.  Box  626  Dunn  Loring,  Virginia  22027-0626:  My 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Coins  and  Currency  book  that  describes  their  coins, 
paper  money,  tokens,  coupons,  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  scrip  and  several  other  financial 
instruments  will  be  published  in  September  1995.  Please  write  to  Bill  Henderson  at 
Northwest  Banknotes,  P.  O.  Box  73037,  Puyallup,  WA  98373  or  call  him  at  206-848- 
9194  to  order  your  copy. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  155th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10032:  On  Saturday,  October  21,  1995  there  will  be  a seminar  on  "The  Arab- 
Sasanian  Coinage  of  Iran  in  the  Seventh  Century".  The  coinage  of  Iran  in  the  half- 
century  after  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  has  puzzled  and  fascinated  scholars  and 
collectors  for  two  centuries.  The  coins  have  mint  names,  dates,  officials’  names,  and 
various  religious  inscriptions,  and  yet  many  of  them  cannot  be  "identified".  Recent 
research  has  resolved  some  of  these  problems  and  the  seminar  will  describe  the  new 
classification,  but  elementary  instruction  in  the  series  will  be  included  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  group. 

Ralph  A Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07882:  WANTED  -Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  Rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

The  first  "Romanizing"  [Celtic  British]  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck  around  15 
BC,  and  were  issued  by  Tincommius  of  the  Atrebates  and  Tasciovanus  of  the 
Catuvellauni.  This  date  coincides  remarkably  with  the  sudden  increase  in  Roman  and 
Romanized  imports,  and  with  Augustus’  sudden  interest  in  the  island.  Horace,  on  one 
of  his  Odes  written  around  the  time,  includes  the  Britons  in  his  list  of  admirers  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  noticeable  how  often  portraits  of  Augustus,  sometimes  thinly 
disguised,  appear  on  Celtic  British  Coins. 


(Taken  from  Celtic  Britain,  Lloyd  Liang, 
London,  1980,  p.99.) 

(Submitted  by  Carling  Gresham) 

********************************************************************* 

FRENCH  COINAGE  DESIGNS  OF  1824 

In  1824,  France  held  a contest  for  a new  design  for  their  coins.  Fifteen  engravers, 
men  like  Barre,  Domard  and  Tiolier,  entered  their  designs.  Pewter  uniface  5 franc 
type  obverse  pieces  were  produced  by  the  mint  that  showed  each  of  the  fifteen 
different  type  busts  submitted. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


